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AN ANCIENT CASE OF ^RIGHTFULNESS' 

'Frightfulness' in warfare, or a violation of inter- 
national law which outrages the feelings of humanity, 
is no new thing. Standards of civilization have 
changed, but always there have been some rules of 
the game of war which no state could violate without 
forfeiting the respect of the world. In ancient Greece 
one of the most important of these rules required that 
burial be granted to the dead bodies of the enemy. 
Our point of view is different: we look with far more 
equanimity upon the corpses that are suffered to lie 
exposed between the hostile trenches of Europe than 
upon the premeditated slaughter of innocent civilians. 
But the Greeks of the fifth century B.C., however their 
occasional brutality towards the living may shock 
our sensibilities, were characterized by a peculiar 
respect for the dead body. When it was suggested 
to Pausanias after the battle of Plataea that the body 
of the Persian general Mardonios should be crucified 
in retaliation for similar treatment of the corpse of 
Leonidas at Thermopylae, he replied: 'Barbarians 
may do such a thing, but not Greeks' (Herodotus 9.70). 
Failure to bury the dead was held to be a monstrous 
crime. The Athenians executed their victorious 
generals for not recovering the bodies of the men lost 
in the sea-fight near Arginusae, although a violent 
storm had made this impossible. The enemy's dead 
had an equal right to burial. Isocrates (Panathenaic 
Oration 169 f.) calls this right the universal law of all 
Hellas. So we are justified in taking the refusal to 
allow the burial of the dead enemy as an exact parallel 
to the 'Frightfulness' of the present war. It may be 
interesting, therefore, to notice the way in which the 
ancient Athenians, the most advanced of all the 
Greeks, reacted to a famous case of this particular 
infringement of the rules of war. 

The most popular medium of literary expression 
during the greater part of the fifth century was tragedy. 
But this suffered from its limitation to themes taken 
from the national legend and myth However, as the 
tragic poets were not hampered by convention in their 
treatment of the mythical themes, almost any timely 
topic could be discussed, just as the most modern 
of homilies are frequently based on episodes from the 
heroic legends of the ancient Hebrews. In one of the 
most famous myths of the Theban cycle occurred 
the refusal, on grounds of policy of state, to allow the 
burial of the dead enemy, and each of the three tragic 



poets made this refusal the theme of a tragedy — 
Aeschylus in The Eleusinians, Sophocles in the Antigone, 
and Euripides in The Suppliant Women. The play 
of Aeschylus has not come down to us, and we cannot 
know either its point of view or its effect upon the 
audience, but we are expressly told that the reputation 
which Sophocles gained by the success of the Antigone 
led to his election as Athenian general, and that The 
Suppliant Women was a 'eulogy of Athens'. Hence we 
have a right to regard the position taken by the poets 
in these two dramas as interpreting the feelings of the 
people of Athens. 

In the Antigone Polynices, an exiled prince of Thebes, 
has fallen at the head of a hostile army in the attempt 
to conquer his native land. The new ruler Creon 
forbids anyone to bury his body under penal .y of 
death, but the royal edict is defied by Antigone, sister 
of Polynices, who is caught in the act of performing the 
funeral rights over her brother's corpse, and is immured 
alive. Then Haemon, Creon's son, who is betrothed 
to Antigone, and has protested to his father against 
her execution, breaks into her living tomb, and, finding 
that she has taken her own life, stabs himself upon her 
body. The leading motif of this drama is undoubtedly 
the conflict between the claims of divine and human 
law, but the political aspect of the question is em- 
phasized, and it was probably the poet's handling 
of the latter which led to his election as general: 
Sophocles was no strategist, and his duties proved to be 
political and diplomatic rather than military The 
Croon of the Antigone stands for the type of govern- 
ment which democratic Athens detested, the strongly 
centralized rule of an absolute monarch. The poet 
takes pa.ns to show that the people of Thebes unani- 
mously abhor their ruler's act of Schrecklichkeit. The 
chorus of Theban Elders receives the edict coldly and 
with evident, though not openly expressed, disapproval. 
When it is announced that t!ie body has been myster- 
iously buried in spite of the guard set to prevent this, 
the Elders suggest the possibility of divine interven- 
tion, clearly implying that the edict was unjustifiable. 
Likewise Antigone in her famous delence makes clear 
the weakness of a monarch's command when it 
conflicts with the laws of God (which of course implies 
a consensus of opinion among all the people. See 446 
ff.) 1 : 



l I use Jebb's translation here and below. 
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Creon. Now tell me thou — not in many words, 
but briefly — knewest thou that an edict had forbidden 
this? 

Antigone. I knew it; could I help it? It was 
public. 

Creon. And thou didst, indeed dare to transgress 
that law? 

Antigone. Yes; for it was not Zeus that had pub- 
lished me that edict; not such are the laws set among 
men by the Justice that dwells below; nor deemed I 
that thy decrees were of such force that a mortal could 
override the unwritten and unfailing statutes of heaven. 
For their life is not of to-day nor yesterday, but from 
all time, and no man knows when they were first put 
forth. Not through any dread of human pride could 
I answer to the gods for breaking these. 

But the clearest exposition of the natural affinity 
between 'Frightfulness' and centralized government 
on the one hand, and humanity and democracy on the 
other, is given in the debate between Creon and his 
son Haemon after Antigone, betrothed to Haemon, 
has been convicted of disobedience to the edict. Creon 
takes for his theme obedience, first to parents and then 
to the state (663 ff.) : 

But if anyone transgresses, and does violence to the 
laws, or thinks to dictate to his rulers, such an one can 
win no praise from me. No, whomsoever the city 
may appoint, that man must be obeyed, in little things 
and great, in just things and unjust. 

This doctrine, that all considerations are of less 
importance than compliance with the authority of 
the State, which is vested in the ruler, is identical with 
one of the most characteristic rules of action and laws 
of thought of the modern Teutonic peoples, as Profes- 
sors Francke and Dewey, among others, have pointed 
out 

In replying to his father Haemon argues for the need 
of wisdom* on the part of the ruler and shows that this 
consists in giving due consideration to the will of the 
people (683 ff.) : 

Father, the gods implant reason in men, the highest 
of all things that we call our own. Not mine the skill — 
far from me be the quest — to say wherein thou speakest 
not aright; and yet another man, too, might have some 
useful thought. At least it is my natural office to 
watch, on thy behalf, all that men say, or do, or find 
to blame. For the dread of thy frown forbids the 
citizen to speak such words as would offend thine ear; 
but I can hear these murmurs in the dark, these moan- 
ings of the city for this maiden; "no woman", they say, 
"ever merited her doom less, none ever was to die 
so shamefully for deeds so glorious as hers; who, when 
her own brother had fallen in bloody strife, would 
not leave him unburied, to be devoured by carrion 
dogs or by any bird :— deserves not she the meed of 
golden honor?" 

The antagonistic theories of government are stated 
more clearly after Haemon has thrown caution aside 
and speaks his opinion in blunt fashion (733 ff.): 



•Professor Knapp's recent discussion of the Antigone (A Point 
in the Interpretation of the Antigone, The American Journal 
of Philology, 37. 300-316) came to my notice while this article 
was being prepared for the press. Professor Knapp rightly points 
out the importance of 'Wisdom' as the motif of this tragedy. 



Creon. Shall Thebes prescribe to me how I shall 
rule? . . . Am I to rule this land by other judgment 
than mine own? 

Haemon. That is no city which belongs to one man 
<a clear statement of the Athenian theory of govern- 
ment>. 

That the argument of Haemon was correct in the 
poet's own view is further made clear in the denouement 
of the drama: Creon is punished by the death of his 
wife and his only son; he admits his error, and the 
chorus in the concluding lines of the play agrees 
entirely with Haemon (1347 ff.): 

Wisdom is the supreme part of happiness; and 
reverence for the gods must be inviolate. Great 
words of prideful men are ever punished with great 
blows, and, in old age, teach the chastened to be wise. 

In the Antigone Sophocles interweaves two motives, 
the claims of humanity, which have been violated by 
a decree of State, and the call of sisterly devotion. 
His younger contemporary Euripides in The Suppliant 
Women presents the question of 'Frightfulness' stripped 
of all other considerations as a matter involving the 
relations between nations. Much had happened in 
the twenty years or more that separate this tragedy 
from the Antigone. The Great War between Athens 
and fparta, the respective representatives of free 
institutions and centralized government by an aristo- 
cratic minority, had been going on for ten years, 
during which the Theban allies of Sparta, after the 
battle of Delium, had actually refused to give back 
the Athenian dead for burial except under humiliating 
conditions. Hence the doctrine of 'Frightfulness' 
had a more than academic interest for the Athenian 
audience. Euripides was a rationalist, with something 
like contempt for the ancient myths except as vehicles 
for conveying his thoughts. He was, moreover, a 
pacifist, with a horror of war which he voices most 
forcefully in his play The Trojan Women. His views 
on the question of humanitarian principles in war are 
therefore much nearer to those of modern times. 

The theme of The Suppliant Women is the same edict 
of Creon against the burial of the dead, but in its 
larger scope, which included the bodies of all the hostile 
generals (the famous Seven against Thebes). The 
plot is very simple. Adrastus, the aged king of Argos, 
comes to Eleusis on the frontier of Attica, with the 
mothers of the slain warriors (who form the chorus of 
Suppliants) , and craves assistance of Theseus, the young 
king of Athens, in recovering by force the bodies of 
their dead sons. Theseus, with the ready consent 
of the people of Athens, moves on Thebes, and, in spite 
of the arrogant threats of Creon, defeats his army and 
delivers to the Argive mothers the bodies of their 
dead. As in the Antigone, care is taken to show 
that the decree which violates both international law 
and the claims of humanity is made by an absolute 
monarch; it is also made evident that Athens abhors 
alike both absolutism and 'Frightfulness'. When 
Creon's herald comes to warn Theseus against listening 
to the plea of the Argive mothers, and asks where 
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he may find the 'monarch <Tvpavv6s> of the realm', 
Theseus replies (403 ff.): 

'Falsely thou dost begin thy speech, my friend ; 
Thou'lt find no despot here, nor one-man rule. 
Our state is free: the people are our kings'. 

To the arrogant injunction of the herald not to allow 
the democracy to undertake an unprofitable war merely 
to procure burial for the dead of Argos, a nation which 
has no claim on Athens, Theseus answers: 

'That Creon is my master I deny; 
Nor hath he power enough to force his will 
Upon the city of Athens. Sooner shall 
The rivers backward to their sources flow 
Than we his orders heed. I want no war; 
I was not with the Argive host allied, 
Nor do I wish to harm the Theban state 
By slaughter of her men in bloody strife. 
But I'll protect the Panhellenic law: 
I claim the rightful burial of these dead. 

Think'st thou that Argos only shall be hurt 

If thou refusest burial to her dead? 

Not so, it is a matter that doth touch 

The whole of Hellas, if one rob the dead 

Of their due right, and cheat them of their grave'. 

The parallel between ancient times and the present 
is complete. Democracy insists that monarchy shall 
respect the rules of war which are embodied in inter- 
n ational law, for 'Panhellenic' and 'the whole of Hellas' 
meant to the Greeks exactly what 'Christendom' and 
'all civilized nations' mean to us, as their word for 
non-Greeks, barbaroi, and its modern derivative, 
'barbarians', make clear. The only difference between 
then and now is in the degree of speed with which the 
claims of democracy are enforced. 

The lesson which these two tragedies teach 
is that 'Frightfulness' is not a wise policy of state, 
because it does not pay. The seer Tiresias, in Antigone 
ic8o ff., warns Creon that his edict has alienated the 
sentiment of other powers: 

A tumult of hatred against thee stirs all the cities 
whose mangled sons had the burial rite from dogs, 
or from some winged bird that bore a polluting breath 
to each city that contains the hearths of the dead. 

Athena, in The Suppliant Women 1 185 ff., not only 
foretells the victorious expedition of the Epigonoi 
against Thebes, but requires Adrastus to swear eternal 
friendship between Argos and Athens. 

The punishment of both Creon and Thebes for the 
act of 'Frightfulness' was justified in the minds of the 
spectators of the two tragedies by the ancient doctrine 
of Nemesis. This divinity, originally the personifica- 
tion of the outraged feelings of humanity, later became 
their avenger. When the Superman, emboldened 
by success, comes to regard himself as no longer subject 
to human limitations he commits some act of wanton- 
ness (Hftjis) and thereby shocks the sensibilities of 
mankind. Then Nemesis appears, with Ruin ("At»i) 
as executioner, and the Superman is humbled 



'Wise are they who respect the Unerring Avenger', 
writes Aeschylus in the Prometheus. The future 
will determine whether Efficiency can ignore Nemesis, 
or whether the nation which is the exponent of this 
modern theory of success will recognize that a policy 
of State which refuses to show 'a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind' is doomed to ultimate failure. 
University of Vermont. SAMUEL E. BASSETT. 



TWENTIETH CENTURY LATIN TEACHING 1 

A Latin teacher who has recently returned to the 
love of his youth after an absence of many years in 
foreign lands may be excused if his utterances on 
classical subjects reflect the experiences of his personal 
career. This peculiar point of view is doubtless the 
occasion of this paper. 

One who believes that mental age is not synonymous 
with physical growth, and that, as Professor Henry 
Suzzallo says, "a man may be forty years old in 
philosophy, twenty in mathematics, and an unborn 
child at bridge", will not fail to notice, if given oppor- 
tunity, the considerable number of analogies between 
the inculcation of Latin in the early teens of a child's 
life and the teaching of primary language in the lowest 
grades. This topic does not fall within the main 
purpose of this brief paper, but such matters as the 
ratio of written work to oral, the full utilization of the 
blackboard, the proper place of concert-reading and 
reciting, the extent to which the sentence, rather than 
the word, should te dwelt upon, are some of the points 
on which we might get light from the carefully-cal- 
culated and laboriously-adjusted methods in vogue in 
primary reading. We like to talk about the stability 
of our Latin methods, but our scholarship is really 
better than our pedagogy. No man has any business 
to teach Latin until he has been shown how by a critic 
teacher, and has demonstrated his own efficiency as a 
pupil teacher. The whole field of Latin teaching needs 
pedagogical investigation and discussion, and our 
first-year Latin books ought to give more help in this 
direction than many of them now furnish. An occas- 
ional fad would be better than the present stagnation. 
A reform here is one of the things to be desired. 

Latin is not an institution, but a language. Until 
it came to be advertised as a first aid to the ignorant 
with the advent of modern democracy, it was studied 
and taught for its content of human values. Francis 
Petrarch did not unearth ancient manuscripts for 
perusal by the merchants and artisans of Florence, 
nor does Roger Ascham recommend the study of Latin 
grammar merely as a means of mental discipline. 
The great ancient past, with its loves and its hates, 
its triumphs and its disasters, its philosophy and its 
art, its names of great and good men and women, was 
the beacon of their search and the motive of their 



tThis paper was read at the Tenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at the Central 
High School. Philadelphia, April 14, 1016. 



